SIR   THOMAS    MORE
prepared to swear that More, in conversation with him in
the Tower, had said that Parliament could not make the
King Supreme Head of the Church. More denied this, and
there is no doubt that Rich was lying. But More was found
guilty, and sentenced to death. After condemnation he felt
it his duty to speak out, stating that England " might not
make a particular law, disagreeable with the general law of
Christ's Universal Catholic Church, no more than the City
of London might make a law against an Act of Parliament
to bind the whole realm." After some friendly words to his
judges, he was taken back to the Tower. On the way, his
daughter Margaret, " pressing in among the midst of the
throng and company of the guard, that with halberds and
bills went round about him, hastily ran to him, and there
openly in the sight of them all, took him about the neck and
kissed him." On the fifth day after, he was executed on
Tower Hill. A depressed Winchester man, obsessed by
" very vehement and grievous tentations of desperation,"
had in old days found comfort from his advice. As More
passed to execution, " he thrust through the throng and with
a loud voice said, ' Mr. More, do you know me? I pray you
for our Lord's sake help me: I am as ill troubled as ever I
was.5 Sir Thomas answered, fi I remember thee full well.
Go thy ways in peace, and pray for me: and I will not fail
to pray for thee.' " More made (according to Henry's wish)
only a brief speech from the scaffold, stating that he suffered
" in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic Church," and that
he died " the King's faithful servant, but God's first."
More's claims to distinction are very various. He was
a member of that earliest group of Greek scholars, with whom
English humanism begins. He was High Steward of Oxford
and Cambridge, an educational pioneer, particularly en-
thusiastic about the education of women. As a writer of
English prose, his position is specially important. It was
not till long after his day that anyone could rival his mastery
of many different types of English: dramatic dialogue and
rhetorical monologue, narrative and argument combined in
a style at once scholarly and colloquial. More's History of
Richard III remained a pattern of historical writing un-
equalled for a century. His death as a martyr " for the
faith of the Catholic Church " was at the same time a pro-
test against the claim of the civil power to dictate religious
belief, and should make him the hero of all who care for